JOHN MORLEY AS A   WRITER

of all possible worlds, or, discerning all the
anguish that may be compressed into three-
score years and ten, still try to accept the
Stoic's paradox, that pain is not an evil. Or,
most wonderful and most common of all, they
may find this joy of which they talk, in medi-
tating on the moral perfections of the omni-
potent Being for whose diversion the dismal
panorama of all the evil work done under the sun,
was bidden to unfold itself, and who sees that
it is very good. Those who are capable of a
continuity of joyous emotion on these terms,
may well complain of Mr. Mill's story as
dreary; and so may the school of Solomon,
who commended mirth, because a man hath
no better thing than to eat and to drink, and
to be merry. People, however, who are pro-
hibited by their intellectual conditions from
finding full satisfaction either in spiritual rap-
tures or in pleasures of sense, may think the
standard of happiness which Mr. Mill sought
and reached, not unacceptable, and not un-
worthy of being diligently striven after.

That passage represents him at his most eloquent,
his most rapid. And there is a great deal of
Morley in it; his downrightness, his honesty, his
cultivation, his concern for the suffering, his irony,
a touch of that intolerance which was no monopoly
of his opponents, a touch of that kind of pride
which it is difficult for the " stern moralist/' the
" mens conscia recti " to escape. It is good and
sustained writing, but Morley's books, if they
continue to be read, will not be read by those who
do not primarily care about their arguments,
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